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REMARKS onfome SCEPTICAL POSITIONS in Mr. HUME's 
ENOUIRY concerning the HUMAN UNDERSTANDING and 
bis TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE. By RICHARD 
KIRWAN, Efq; \. L. D. F.R. S. and P. R. I. A. 



I HOUGH numberlcfs treatifes of the ever jarring fects of RMd > ° fl - 
fcholafacs had in all countries and for feveral ages obfcured 
and difgraced the fublimer regions of fpeculative philofophy, 
and have been the fruitful parents of many abfurdities in the 
fciences connected with it, yet, to the honour of the philofophers 
of that denomination, it muft be owned, they confined their 
reafoning rage within the limits of pure fpeculation, and re- 
frained from meddling with thofe principles that have an imme- 
diate influence on the conduct of human life. We have lived 
however to fee an attempt made in our own days by a modern 
philofophical feet to fubvert thefe alfo, or at leaft to involve 
them in all the darknefs of the moft dreary fcepticifm. For 
after the mills that overfpread the regions of mere fpeculation 

had 
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had been in great meafure diffipated by the luminous researches 
of Mr. Locke towards the end of the laft, and of Dr. Berkeley 
towards the commencement of the prefentr century „ Mc Hume 
about the middle of it advanoed. and. diffnfed, with no< mean 
degree of fuccefe, many paradoxical opinions avowedly fubverfive 
of the primary principles of human reafon, and tending to prove 
that moft of its conclufions, even thofe of a practical nature, 
would, when traced to their Source, be found destitute of any 
folid foundation, and in a word merely empiric. Of thefe opi- 
nions I have felected a few, namely : 

i °. That beings of any kind may ftart into exiftence without 
the intervention of any efficient caufe : 

2°. That the connexion between phenomena and their fuppofed 
caufes can in, no cafe whatfoever be traced by reafon, but in all 
cafes is inferred merely from experience : 

3°. That inferences from experience are themfelves unsup- 
ported by any folid reafon, for that none can be affigned for ex- 
pecting Similar effects from fimilar caufes, but the mere cuflom or 
habit of feeing them conjoined : 

4°. That belief is not an act of judgment, but a particular 
Species of fentiment or feeling : 

Lastly, 
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Lasti/y, That fallacious as all experimental reafoning may be, 
^ret the violations of the laws of nature (the exiftence of which 
laws can be known and inferred only from experience) cannot 
be rendered credible in any cafe by any human teftimony 
whatfoever. 

On each of tfaefe aflertions I mean, with the indulgence of the 
Academy, to make a few obfervations. 

SicTion I. 

Of the Neceffity of Caufes. 

Mr, Hom*, in the 3d fe&ion of the ftrft book of his Treatife 
on Human Nature acknowledges* " it is a general maxim in phi- 
*' lo&phy that whatever begins to exift tmift have a caufe of exijt- 
** m&\ this us commonly taken for. granted, being fuppofed to 
14 be founded on intuition," but if examined, he tells us l * it 
" will be found to difoover no mark of intuitive certainty ; for 
'• this fpecies of certainty arifes from *be difcovery of fuch re- 
" lations as are unalterable fo long as the ideas continue the fame, 
*' thefe are refemblance, proportions in quantity and number, degrees 
44 of any quality > and contrariety-, none of which are implied in this 
" propofition, whatever has a beginning has alfo a caufe of exifi- 
" ence\ it is not therefore "intuitively certain, at leaft whoever 

41 aflerts 
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" afTerts it to be {6> muft deny thefe to be the only infallible 
" relations, and muft find fome other relation of that kind im- 
" plied in it*. 

** Wb can never demonflrate the neceffity of a caufe to every 

* new exiftence or modification of exiftence, without {hewing 
*• the impoflibility that any thing can ever begin to exift with- 
•'• out a productive caufe ; now that this is utterly incapable of 
" a demonflrative proof we may fatisfy ourfelves by confidering, 
" that as the ideas of caufe and effect are evidently diftinct, it 
''■ will be eaTy for us to conceive any object to be non-exiftent 
u this moment and exiftent the next, without conjoining to it 
" the diftinct idea of a cauTe or productive principle. The fe- 
" paration therefore of the idea of a caufe, from that of a 
w beginning of exiftence, is plainly poflible for the imagination, 

* and confequentl-y the actual feparation of thefe objects is 
" fo far poflible that it implies no contradiction nor abfurdity, 
" and is therefore incapable of being refuted by any reafoning 
u from mere ideas, without which it is impoflible to demonflrate 
" the neceflity of a caufe." 

To me, however, the propofition alluded to, namely, that 
whatever begins to exift muft have a caufe of its exiftence, conveys 

intuitive 



* In quoting Mr. Hume I do not alvrays fcrupuloufly adhere to his expreflions ; 
f endeavour to abridge, always retaining his fenfe. 
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intuitive certainty, a certainty not grounded on the relations he 
mentions, but on that of caufation implied in the very terms of 
■which that propofition confifts, for the beginning of exiftence or 
the tranfition from non exiftence to exiftence is evidently a change 
from nothing to fomething ; now a change of any kind implies 
an action of fome being or other, as it enters into the definition 
of an action, an action being fuch a difpofition of a being as that 
a change refults from it. But it cannot be the action of the being 
that begins to exift, as is evident : it rauft therefore be the action 
of fome other being. Now a being from whofe action the exift- 
ence of another being refults, is what is denominated its cmife : the 
relation of caufation is therefore included in it, and infeparable 
from the conception of beginning exiftence. 

In this argument the demonftration refts on the relation of 
caufation neceflarily refulting from the confideration of begin- 
ning exiftence ; but an argument equally forcible will be found 
to ariie from the confideration of another circumftance contained 
in Mr. Hume's objection to the intuitive certainty of the pro- 
pofition in queftion. 

He tells us that, " as the ideas of caufe and effect are evi- 
'* dently diftinct, it will be eafy for us to conceive any object 
*' non-exiftent this moment, and exiftent the next, without con- 
" joining to it the diftinct idea of a caufe or productive prin- 
** ciple. The feparation therefore of the idea of a caufe from 

Vol. VIII. X « that 
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" that of beginning exiftence is plainly poffible for the una- 
" gination." — Now I defy Mr. Hume or any one elfe to imagine 
an object as non-exifting He may imagine one that does not 
exift, as a golden mountain and a thoufand other objects that 
imply no contradiction, and judge them not to exift, but he 
cannot imagine them but asexifting; their reprefentation in the 
imagination is jufl the fame whether judged to exift or not to 
exift. To imagine an obje<5l as non-exiling, if it means any 
thing, fignifies to have no imagination at all of it. This over- 
fight is fo much the more remarkable, as he himfelf juftly ob- 
ferves*, that the imagination barely copies or tranfpofes the copies 
of fenfible impreffions ; now a non-exifting object, as fuch, can 
furely make no fenfible impreffion. It is however true that we 
can conceive an object, and judge it not to exift this moment 
and to exift in the next j but during the moment of its non- 
exiftence, it muft be fuppofed pqjjible, that is, that a power 
exifts fomewhere of bringing it into exiftence; this is implied 
in the very notion of poflibility. Reference to a caufe is therefore 
implied in that notion and cannot be feparated from it. 

Mr. Home may perhaps reply that his notion of the poflibi- 
lity of an object includes no more than the compatibility of the 
attributes of that object— yet fomething more is evidently ne- 
ceflary to arrive at the ftate of exiftence, otherwife all objects 

whofe 

* P. 318 of the Edition in 4to. 
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whofe attributes involve no contradiction, would a&ually exift, 
and exift from all eternity. What mould prevent them? Then 
we mould have golden mountains, flying horfes and every other 
chimera realized. 

Section II. 
Of the Source of our Knowledge of the Relation of Caufe and Effect. 

The next affertion of Mr Hume which I now mean to examine, 
is that the connexion between caufcs and their effecls can in no 
cafe be difcovcrcd a priori or by rcalbning, but is folcly collected 
from experience. There is no principle on which he more firmly 
relies, or repeats oftener. Thus, in the 4 55th page of the firft volume 
of his Treatife on Human Nature, he tells us " that the inference 
" we draw from caufe to effect is not derived from a furvey of 
" thefe particular objects, and fuch a penetration into their 
* c effences as may difcover the dependance of the one upon the 
" other. Such inference would amount to knowledge, and would 
" imply the abfolute contradiction of any thing different." And, 
page 299 of the 4 . edition of his EfTays, he fays, " I (hall venture 
" to affirm as a general propofition which admits of no exception, 
" that the knowledge of this relation (of caufe and effect^ is not in 
" any inftance attained by reafonings a priori, but arifes entirely 
" from experience, when we find any particular objects are con- 
" flantly conjoined with each other." And, page 300, " We 

X 2 " fancy 
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" fancy that, if we were brought of a fudden into this world, we 
" would at firft have inferred that one billiard ball would commu- 
*' nicate motion to another upon impulfe — but the mind can 
•* never poffibly find the effed in the fuppofed caufe by the moft 
" accurate fcrutiny and examination — motion in the fecond bil- 
" Hard ball is quite a diftind event from motion in the firft, nor 
" is there any thing in the one to fuggeft the fmalleft hint of the 
" other.'* And, page 301, " When I fee a billiard ball moving in 
" a ftraight line towards another, even fuppofe motion in the other 
;t fhould by accident be fuggefted to me, may I not conceive that 
u a hundred different events might as well follow from that caufe? 
" May not both the balls remain at abfolute reft ? May not the 
" firft ball return in a ftraight line, or leap off from the fecond in 
" any line or diredion ? All thefe fuppofttions are confiftent and 
u conceivable. Why then fhould we give the preference to one, 
" which is no more confiftent or conceivable than the reft ? No 
" reafoning a priori will ever be able to fhew us any foundation 
" for this preference." 

Now, in oppofition to what is thus fo confidently afTertcd, I fay, 
that from a knowledge of a few of the moft general properties of 
bodies, a knowledge which is implied in the fuppofition of an at- 
tempt to reafon a priori, the fad of the communication of motion 
by impulfe may be inferred previous to adual experience of it. 

To 
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To prove this I need only refer to Euler's Memoir on the 
Origin of Forces among thofe of the Academy of Berlin for 1750, 
and the 74th of his Letters to a German Princefs. He there fhews 
that, from a knowledge of the impenetrability of bodies, a ftranger 
to the communication of motion mull infer that a ball in motion 
cannot pafs through a ball at reft j therefore a change of fome kind 
muft happen. And from another principle ftilt more general, he 
muft infer that the change produced is the fmalleft poffible ; a 
principle from which Maupertuis has deduced all the laws of 
motion. This principle refts on this evident ground ; that no 
change is ever greater than the exigency of the circumftances in 
which it happens requires *, for if it exceeded that exigency, it 
would, as to fuch excefs, be an effect without a caufe, which we 
have already (hewn to be impoffible. It alfo excludes the other 
vague fuppofitions of Mr. Hume, as Maupertuis fhews at large in 
the Memoirs of Berlin for 1 746. To be oppofed by fuch high 
authorities is already a ftrong prejudice againft him. 

In chymiftry inftances of inferences of this fort are fo numerous 
that it would be endlefs to recite them. It is indeed in deducing 
properties before unknown from thofe already known, that chy- 
m\ca\ Jagacity chiefly confifts. The properties inferred were affur- 
edly connected with thofe already known, as without fuch con- 
nexion there could be no inference; juft as every mathematical 
proposition is connected with the propositions and axioms that 

ferve 
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ferve to demonftrate it ; yet as the fad difcovered precedes the 
adtual experiment, this muft be called reafoning a priori, and is part 
of thatjcrutiny and examination which Hume afferts to be employed 
in vain. If he fhould fay, that the properties from which others 
are inferred are themfelves known only by experience, I fhall 
readily allow it -, for as the exiftence of bodies is not itfelf neceffa- 
ry, but refults from the will of the Creator, fo neither are the pri- 
mary laws by which the various fpecies of bodies and their combi- 
nations are governed. But thefe laws being once eftablifhed, nu- 
merous fads are their neceffary confequence, and may thus be 
traced a priori. To expecl any other connexion in a fubjecl avow- 
edly contingent were abfurd and eontradiclory. 



Section III. 

Of the Grounds of Reafoning from Experience. 

Our author now proceeds to fhew that the credit given to ex- 
perience itfelf, though, according to him, our only guide, refts on 
no folid foundation, but is the mere creature of the cuftom or 
habit of feeing fome events invariably fucceeded by others. 
" When (fays he, p. 302,) it is afked, ivhat is the nature of all 
" our reafonings concerning matters of fuel ? the proper anfwer 
" feems to be, that they are founded on the relation of caufe 
t; and efFo£i, When again it is afked, what is the foundation 

« of 
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" of our conclufions concern ng that relation ? it may be replied in 
" one word, experience. But if it be alked, what is the founda- 
" tion of all our conclujions from experience ? this implies a queftion 
" of more difficult folution." And, p. 305, " All inferences from 
" experience fuppofe as their foundation that the future will 
" refemble the paft, and that fimilar powers will be conjoined 
'* with fimilar fenfible qualities ; but if theie be any fufpicion 
" that the courfe of nature may change, the paft may be no 
" rule for the future, and experience becomes ufelefs." And, p. 
507, " When a perfon has lived fo long in the world as to 
" have obferved fimilar objects or events to be conftantly con- 
" joined together, he immediately infers the cxiltcnce of the 
" one from the appearance of the other ; yet he has not by alL 
" his experience acquired any idea of the fecret power by 
" which the one object produces the other; nor is it by any 
" procefs of reafoning he is induced to draw this inference j ftill he 
*' finds himfelf determined to draw it. There is then fome other 

" principle that determines him this principle is cuflom ox 

" habit" 

It may eafily be fhewn that this principle is not cuftom and 
habit, for to conftitute thefe, repeated obfervations are requifite ; 
whereas the memory of a fingle inftance is often fufficient to in- 
duce the mind even of a child, or a brute animal, to expect in 
fimilar circumftances an event fimilar to that already experienced. 

Of 
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Of this Mr. Hume feems to have been afterwards fenfible, For he 
tells us, p. 314. " that the operation by which we infer like effects 
" from like caufes is too eflential to the fubfiftence of mankind 
** to be left to the flow deductions of reafon; and that it is 
*' more conformable to the ordinary wifdom of nature to fccure 
14 fo necefXary an aft of the mind by fome ittftinfl, which may 
44 be infallible in its operation, independently of all deductions 
" of the underftanding." And in this I perfectly agree with 
him ; but furely it is unreafonable to pretend that, even on re- 
flection, no ether principle -can be found for inferring fimilar 
effects from Similar caufes in fimilar circumftances. A reflecting 
mind muft foon difcover that the whole fyftem of nature has 
hitherto been governed by general laws. As long as tbefe fub- 
fift, it is evident that events conformable to them may with 
certainty be expected. The only doubt which can by any pof- 
fibility be entertained, but which in fact never occurs, is whe- 
ther thefe laws will hereafter exift as they have heretofore cx- 
ifted. But a fnfpicion of this kind, fuppofing it ever harboured 
by any man in his fisnfes, is eafily removed by refle&ing on 
the attributes of the author of nature. As the ceflation of 
thefe laws muft be attended with the deftruction of the whole 
fyftem, it may rationalry be inferred that, whenever that is to 
happen, it will be announced by preceding figrw, or otherwife; 
thus that difaftrous fubverfion of the general law to which 
liquids are fubjected, in confequence of which nearly the whole 

animal 
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animal race perifhed at the time of the Noachian deluge, was 
announced by Noah one hundred and twenty years before it 
happened; and I remarked that every fucceeding calamity* by 
which large portions of mankind were affected, and of which, 
diftind accounts have reached us, as volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes* have couftantly been anaouaced by extraordinary 
events, to which if fufikient attention were paid, the impend- 
ing deftru&ion might have been forefeen, and m great meafuie 
prevented ; and yet thefe difafters are the refult, not of a viola- 
tion, but barely of the more occult operation of the laws of 
nature. 

Thus the firft eruption of Mount Vefuvius in the 79th year 
of our sera, which overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, was 
preceded by earthquakes, and hoarfe rumbling fubterraneous 
founds refembling thunder, and an unufual cloud of fmoke*. 

Sir William Hamilton, relating the late tremendous eruption 
of this mountain in 1795, remarks that the claffical accounts of 
the eruption in 79, and that of the fubfequent great eruption in 
163 1, fo nearly agree, that the former might, by only changing the 
date, pa& for an account of the laft, fo exa&ly did their cir- 
cumfiances refemble each other. And moreover adds, that if the 
fubterraneous noifes, the decreafe of water in the welts, and a 

Vol. Vm. Y few 

* 6 Collect. Acad, and Pliny's Letter*. 
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few pufrs of fmoke obferved near torre del Graeco two days before, 
had been communicated at the time, it might eafily be forefeen 
that an eruption was near at hand, and that its force was directed 
towards that part of the mountain *. 

The earthquake which ingulphed Antioch, m the 1 15th year of 
euraera, was preceded by violent ftorms, thunder and lightning, 
and an exceflive heat *j\ 

In 1456 an earthquake fhook the whole kingdom of Naples, 
overturned many cities, and defhroyed 60,000 of the inhabitants ; 
it was preceded by an extraordinary fall of rain, that lafted two 
months without any wind %. 

The earthquake which deftroyed feveral cities in Sicily in 163 
Was announced by fubterraneous thunders, an uncommon agitation 
and elevation of the furrounding fea, and violent ftorms |[. And 
that which overturned Catanea and 6o,oco of its inhabitants in 
1693, was announced by another lefs confiderable, unufual clouds 
and' heat the preceding day §. 

Lastly, previous to the great earthquake to which Lifbon owed 
its fubverfion in 1755, an extraordinary drought prevailed for fe- 
veral years, and the preceding day an uncommon offufcation of 
the fun **. 

Hence 

* Phil. Tranf. 1795, p. 74 and 76. f 6 Colled. Acad. 498. % Ibid. 535. 
|| Ibib. 563. § 2 Phil. Tranf. Abr. 401. * # Phil. Tranf. 1755, p. 403, 410. 
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Hence in the early ages of the world, before the equilibrium 
of the conftituent maffes of the globe had been fully eftablifhed, 
and while, confequently, "internal commotions muft have been 
much more frequent, it having been obferved that extraordinary 
convulfions were announced by extraordinary appearances, the 
greateft attention was paid to fuch appearances; an attention 
which at laft degenerated through fraud and impofture into the 
grofleft fuperftition. Thus judicial aftrology, foothfaying, augury, 
&c. originated. But the rejection of fuch abufes fhould not pre- 
vent attention to uncommon appearances, connected either with 
the atmofphcrc or the earth. By wifely taking warning from 
them, only fifteen lives were loft in the great earthquake which 
overturned Quito in Peru on the 27th of Apt'l 1755, 6 Colled. 
Acad. 627. In the pafTages already quoted Mr. Hume afferts, 
that by re-iterated experience we gain no idea of the fecret power 
by which one object produces another, and thus infinuates that we 
have no knowledge of any power : but though ftrictly fpeaking we 
have no idea of power, the word idea properly denoting only the 
faint copy of a previous fenfible impreffion, yet we have a notion 
of it, fince we underftand and can define what we mean by it, 
namely, that property of an object with which the fubftantial or 
modal exiftence of another object, not yet in being, is neceflarily 
connected and on which it depends ; as it is on this property the 
efficiency of caufes is grounded, we are certain of its exiftence, 
fince they exift, though its eflence be unknown. Juft as we are 

Y 2 convinced 
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convinced of the thinking principle within us, of which we alfo 
have only a notion and not an idea. Mr. Hume need not fearch 
for its fource, for it evidently arifes from reflection, an operation 
very different from confcioufnefs, with which he confounds it in 
arguing againft this origin, p. 319, &c. 



Section IV. 

Of the Nature of Belief. 

Mr. Hume's opinion refpecting the nature of belief is as Angular 
as any of the opinions we have already examined, and though of 
much lefs importance than thofe, yet it may not be amifs to take 
fome notice of it j premising that by belief he does not mean the 
mere perfuafion of any truth upon the credit of teftimony, and 
of which we have no perfonal knowledge, but the perfuafion that 
any object whatfoever will be followed by any other as its effect. 

To explain the nature of belief, he tells us, p. 310, " that hav- 
" ing found in many inftances that any two kinds of objects, as 
** flame and heat, fnow and cold, have always been conjoined to- 
gether, if either be prefented anew to our fenfes, the mind is 
carried by cuftom to expect heat or cold, and to believe that fuch 
a quality does exift, and will difcover itfelf on a nearer ap- 
proach." " This belief," he adds, " confifts in fomefcntiment or 

" fating, 
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w feelings which depends not on the will, nor can be commanded 
u at pleafure." Here he confounds the inftin&ive impulfe by 
which we are induced to judge that thefe objects will be conjoined, 
or that one fenfation will be followed by another, with the judg- 
ment that arifes from that impulfe, and which alfo accompanies it, 
and may be called a fort of fentiment or feeling. By reafon of its 
accompanying the judgment, both are, when they refpetl a future 
event, denoted by one word, namely, expecJation. But with re- 
gard to pqft events, the fentiment is particularly attended to as 
accompanying the judgment, and if Jletdy, it is called confidence 
or ajfurance, and both it and the judgment taken together are 
called certainty -, and if wtfteady and wavering in the higheft degree, 
they are called doubt or befitation% or if the fluctuation be lefs 
confiderable, probability. Our author, however, thinks that this 
fentiment comprehends the whole of what we call belief. To 
define it he allows to be a difficult, if not an impoffible tafk, 
but thinks it not improper to attempt a defcription of it, evi- 
dently for the purpofe of fhewing that belief is not grounded 
on reafon, but a mere blind inftinet " Belief (he fays) is 
" nothing but a more vivid conception of an objed than what 
" the imagination alone is ever able to attain:" forgetting that 
to be the very defcription he had already given of a fenfation 
or imprejfwn, p. 289, where he tells us " there is a confidera- 
" hie difference between the perceptions of the mind, when a 
u man feels the pain of heat, and afterwards recals to his me- 

*' mory 
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" mory this fcnfation, or anticipates it by his imagination j thefe 
" faculties may copy the perceptions of the fenfes, but never can 
" reach entirely the force and vivacity of the original fentimentV 
and p. 20,0» " by the term imprej/ion, I mean all our more lively 
" imprcflioru, when we hear, fee, or feel, or love, or hate, or 
" defire, or will." Now the conception of an object is not an 
emotion like love or hate, but mull be either what he calls 
an impreffion of fenfation, or an idea; and he exprefsly tells 
us that the conception, which he calls belief, is flronger and 
more vigorous than any idea, therefore it mull be a fenfation, 
and this it evidently is not ; his account is therefore faulty. 

Add to this that belief neceiTarily implies the conjunction 
of two obje&s, and therefore cannot be confined to the con- 
ception of one only ; of this our author himfelf feems to have 
had a glimpfe, for p. 311, he tells us, " that belief is fame- 
** what felt by the mind, which diftinguifhes ideas of judgment 
" from the fi&ions of imagination." He felt then that judgment 
was fomehow involved in belief j but an idea of judgment is 
an expreffion both inconfiftent with his own definition of ideas, 
and in this cafe appears to me unintelligible. 



Secti 
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Section V. 
Of Miracles. 

After the extraordinary efforts which we have feen in the pre- 
ceding fedions made by Mr. Hume, to fubvert the rational foun- 
dation- of the belief of any paft fad, namely, its conformity to 
general and uniform experience of fimilar fads in fimilar circum- 
ftances, and to attribute the acknowledged influence of fuch ex- 
perience on mankind, folely to cuftom and inftind, principles 
which he elfewhere declares to be fallacious, (p. 371.) we fhould 
little exped to fee fuch conformity fet up as an evidence of the 
exiftence, or the want of it, or opposition to it, confidered as fuch 
an evidence of the non-exiftence of any fad, as to admit of no 
exception or modification in any poffible cafe, but, on the contrary, 
fuch as fhould neceffarily be received as a full and entire proof of 
either refpedively. This tergiverfation and complete abandon- 
ment of principle we fhall clearly difcern in examining his cele- 
brated ElTay on Miracles ; an effay which he valued above all 
others, and to which he told me twenty-two anfwers had been 
made, hinting, that if any of them had been fatisfadory any 
other would have been judged fuperfluous. 

The number of anfwers* after perufing fome of them, and 
particularly that of Dr. Campbell, and that lately given by an 
ingenious member of our Academy, fuggefled to me a con- 

clufion 
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clufion very different from that deduced by Mr. Hume. It 
appeared to me that the arguments advanced in that eflay were in- 
compatible with fo many uncontrovertible truths, that their 
falfehood might be varioufly demonftrated by various perfons ; 
and aa mathematical problems daily receive various folutions 
without implying the infufficiency of the foregoing, lb the 
artificial difguifes of error may be varioufly detected by feveral, 
and with equal fuccefs. Emboldened by thefe confiderations 
I alfo venture on this field of difputation, on which I engage 
our common adverfary in a method fomewhat different from 
that followed by others, namely, by purfuing him ftep by 
ftcp. 

This mode of refutation, though apparently the mod direct 
and appofite, is however, fometimes expofed to this inconveni- 
ence, that when general fource* of fallacy or error are widely 
fcattered through a declamatory performance, fuch as that I now 
confider, it is not eafy to felect the particular paflages beft fuited 
for their detection. This difficulty I mean to obviate by 
ftating the mod prominent of each kind in preliminary re- 
marks. 

i c . A constant fallacy lurks in our author's application 
of the term experience; fometimes he applies it to our own 
pad or adual experience of which we have a metaphyfical 
certainty •, fometimes to that of others only, and not our own, 

of 
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of which vvc can have at moft only a moral certainty; and 
fometimes he denotes by it a mere conformity to paft ex- 
perience, either of our own or of others, which is often 
attended Math phyfical or moral certainty, and often with bare 
probability: thefe different fenfes he dexteroufly fhifts and em- 
ploys as bed fuits his purpofc. 

2°. The radical error that pervades the whole of this Kflay; 
and is indeed the corner ftone on which his whole theory mud' 
reft, even if the equivocal ufe of the term experience had been 
avoided, confifts in afcribing the fame immutability to th& 
laws by which corporeal nature is governed, as to thofe which 
are inherent in the nature of moral agents. Knowledge of the 
former is conveyed to us chiefly by experience ; that of the latter 
arifes partly from experience, but being homogeneous with, and 
analogous to our own feelings, partly alfo from confcioufnefs : 
the former are clearly difcerned to proceed from the power 
and wifdom of the author of nature, which experience itfelf 
mews us not to require their abfolute immutability in all poffible 
circumftances. Thus no law has ever been confidered lefs 
mutable than that of the defcent of bodies when unfupported, yet 
exceptions to it have at l^ft occurred, not only through the now 
well known, but hitherto inexplicable, powers of magnetifm 
and electricity, but alfo in the adherence of the hardeit polifhed 

Vol. VIII. Z bodies 
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todies to each other ; and to what degree, on what occafions, 
and in what circumftanees the mod general laws of nature may 
fUU be found to vary, or to have varied, we are profoundly 
ignorant. But with regard to the laws that originate in the 
nature, and are effential to the conftitution of rational agents, 
particularly of the human fciml, tHe cafe is very different; 
though they alfo often renri&, qualify, or modify each other 
to a furprifing degree, yet the extent, to which, in confe- 
quenee of thefe modifications, the apparent anomalies of human 
conduct can reach as long as men retain the ufe of their 
reafon, is perfectly known,* and aberration beyond this limit 
being inconuftent with rational nature mutt be deemed im- 
poflible. 

If therefore the laws of phyfical and thofe of moral nature 
be in any cafe fo oppofed to each other, that both cannot be 
reconciled, but one or other muft be deemed to have been in- 
fringed, it is eafy to difcover which of them, the one being 
abfolutely, the others only hypothetical ly inviolable, namely, 
in certain known circumftanees. 

I NOW 

* Nous qui fommes hommes, ne f$avons nous pa6 bien jufqu' a quel pint d'autres 
homines ont pu ^tre ou impofteurs ou dupes ? 

Fonteneolle's Hift. des Oracles, p. 12, in &vo, 
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I now proceed to the examination of the eflay. 

Page 345. In the firft paragraph an inaccurate expremou 
occurs, incompatible with the philofophic precision to be expected 
in argumentative treatifes. He tells us " that a weaker evidence 
'* can never deftroj- a flronger." Now all evidence is equally 
ftrong, and a weak evidence is no evidence. It is only in. a 
forenfic fenfe, where evidence is taken for fynqnimous with 
proof, that this pofition can be allowed to be true. In the 
philofophic fenfe one evidence may be more eafily and im- 
mediately difcerned than another, but when difecrned it ie 
equally ftrong. Thence he infers, that u the evidence of the truth 
" of the chriftian religion is lefs than the evidence of the truth 
** of our fenfes ;" which is alfb a miftake. The evidence of our 
fenfes, being immediate, is more eafily attained than that of the 
truth of chriftianity, which refults from a comprehenfive view 
of the numerous arguments that produce it ; but this evidence, 
when once attained, is equal to that of our fenfes* Thus the 
evidence refulting from the complex demonftrations of Apollo- 
nius or Archimedes is as ftrong as that of the primary axioms of 
geometry, though much more difficultly attained ; the evidence of 
tranfmitted teftimony is frequently as ftrong, and as juftly excludes 
all doubt, as the evidence of our fenfes. Can any one now 
doubt that fuch perfons exifted, as William the III, Henry the VIII, 
or even Julius CseTar, or Alexander, &c. or of the exiftence of 
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Rome, Conftantinople, or Jcrufalem, any more than if he had feen 
them? 

P. 344. " Some events have been found in all countries, 
" and in all ages, to have been conftantly conjoined together, 
** others arc found to have been more variable, Co that in our 
" rcafonings' concerning mattci* of fact, there are all imaginable 
" degrees of aflurancc, from the higheft certainty to the Ioweft 
" fpecies of moral evidence." Here Mr. Hume, in common with 
many others, confounds certainty with evidence j yet they are 
perceptions perfe&ly diftindt Evidence is a clear difcernment, 
certainty a full afturance of truth. Evidence is always accom- 
panied with certainty, but certainty is often deftitute of evidence. 
Thus fome Mahometans are as certain of the truth of their 
religion as vvc are of ours, to fay nothing of our own various feds, 
yet none will fay that both are founded on evidence. Evidence 
arifes from intuitive, demonftrative, or inftinclive knowledge; 
certainty often from early habits, a partial view of a fubjeft, or 
a paffionate regard for fome fentiment or opinion. Evidence ex- 
cludes all poffible doubt, certainty only all actual doubt. 
Evidence is contrafted with obfeurity, certainty with probability 
or doubt. We are certain that future events of a phyfical nature 
will correfpond with thofe that we have heretofore conftantly and 
uniformly experienced, but we have no intrinfic evidence of fuch 
correfpondence and conformity in all cafes ; for as Hume juftly 
obferves, the contrary involves no contradiction. 

And 
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And here for the fake of perfpicuity it may be proper to 
notice a few general circumftances in which this aflurance arifes, 
and which ferve to diftinguifh it into diftinct fpecies. 

The firft is metaphyfical certainty, which is commonly attended 
with, and grounded upon, evidence. This attends our actual 
fenfations and other perceptions, and the clear and * diftinct 
memory of the paft, arid all dernonftrative reafonings deduced 
from our perceptions, &c. 

The fecond is phyfical certainty, which is feldom attended with 
evidence ; of this nature is the aflurance that attends the belief 
or expectation of any future phyfical fact. 

The third is moraP certainty, which attends felf-evident or 
dernonftrative moral truths, and frequently the belief of the paft 
or future actions of rational agents. It is often grounded upon, 
but often alfo unaccompanied by, evidence. 

The fourth is of a mixed nature, regarding paft or diftant 
phyfical fads, which we have never experienced, and is grounded 
partly on their conformity with our own experience, and partly 
on teftimony. Sometimes the one, and fometimes the other, is the 
predominant ingredient that produces this certainty. I now 
return to Mr. Hume. 

Page 
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P a g e 344* " A wife man therefore proportions his belief tc* 
" his evidence" (he means to his proof) : " in fuch conclufions as 
" are founded on an infallible experience, he expeds the event 
** with the laft degree of aflurance, and regards his paft experu- 
" ence as a full proof of the future exiftence of that event." Let 
us here confider what experience ho dignifies with the appella- 
tion of infallible. It furcly is not his own perfonal experience, but 
that general and uniform experience of others which he could 
know only by teftimony, for if he never before fired a piftol or 
a cannon, he would, on attempting it, exped the event expe- 
rienced by others, with the fame degree of affurance, as if 
gained by his own pradice ; but neither his nor their experience 
can be denominated infallible^ for both engines often mifs fire or 
burft. This term indeed is never applied to experience, but by 
quacks or mountebanks, who promife infallible cures, &c, The 
expectation of wife men is generally confinedto a high degree of 
probability, and feldom rifes to certainty, except in very fimple 
cafes j, and even then abfolute infallibility on all poffible oc- 
canons, and in all poflible circumitances, fa never afcribed to 
it. 

Ibid. " In all cafes of probability we muft balance the op- 
** pofite experiments, and deducl the frnaller number from the 
" greater, in order to know the exad force of the fuperior evidence," 
*' or rather probability — This mode of eftimating probabilities 
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is erroneous, and in many cafes productive of abfurdity. Mathe- 
maticians, who have treated this fubjedl with the mod rigorous 
accuracy, follow a very different method. They denote certainty 
by an unit, and probability by fractions of which the denominator 
confifts of the number of times or trials in which the experiment 
has either happened or failed, and the numerator of one of them 
exhibits the number of trials in which it has happened, and that 
of the other the number of trials in which it has failed ; and 
<then they confider their ratios, and not their difference. Thus if 
an event has happened ten times, and has failed five times, the 
probability that it will happen again is fi, and the probability 
that it will not happen again is -£- : then its probability is as 
two to one. Whereas by Mr. Hume's rule of fubtra&ion, the 
fuperior probability would be only JL., and thus would be con- 
verted into an improbability ;. for an experiment that has fucceeded 
in half the number of trials to which it had been expofed, is 
juftly confidered as doubtful, it having failed as often as it fuc- 
ceeded : but if it has not fucceeded even in half the number of 
trials, it muft be confidered as improbable. 

Ibid, " There is no fpecies of reafoning more ufeful or ne- 
" ceffary to human life, than that derived from the teftimony of 
" fpectators. We may even deny it to be founded on the rela- 
" tion of caufe and efFed ; but it is fufficient to obferve, that our 
" affurance in any argument of this kind is folely derived from 

" our 
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*' our obfervatlon of the veracity of human teftimony, and of the 
" ufual conformity of facts to the reports of witneffes, which, like 
" all other objects, have no difcoverable connexion ; nor can any 
" inference be drawn from one to the other, but fuch as is 
" founded merely on experience of their conftant and regular 
" conjunction." This Dr. Campbell and others deny, and I 'be- 
lieve juftly ; for credit is originally given to teftimony, and even to 
experience itfelf, from iriftinct, and in mod cafes by perfons who 
never reflected on the motives mentioned by our author. Expe- 
rience barely teaches us to reftrict the confidence we are by nature 
prompted to repofe in teftimony indifcriminately, and confine it to 
teftimony duly circumftanced, as Dr. Campbell has alfo well ob- 
ferved. But though I admit this principle, I fhall not avail my- 
felf of it in the fequel of this controverfy. 

Ibid. " As the evidence derived from human teftimony is 
*' founded on paft experience, fo it varies with that experience, 
" and is regarded as a proof \ or a probability, according as the con- 
" junction between any particular kind of report and any kind of 
'• objects has been found to be conftant, or variable." 

This argument is a palpable fophifrn, founded on the double 
meaning of the term experience ; it denotes both perfonal expe- 
rience, and the expeiience of others ; let it be confined to cither 
fenfe fingly, and it will be found falfe in the firft, and abferd in 

the 
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the fecond. For firft, the evidence of teftimony cannot be faid to 
be founded on our perfonai paft experience of the conftant, or 
variable, conjunction of reports and their objects ; for we juftly give 
credit to numerous reports, of whofe conjunction with their objects 
we never had, nor could have, any perfonai experience, nay not 
even of any thing analogous to them. Did not Mr. Hume give 
credit to the reports of volcanos ? Did he ever fee them, or any 
thing like them? Did he not believe the decapitation of Charles 
the firft, as we do that alfo of Lewis the flxteenth, though we 
neither faw it, nor any thing analogous to it ? Did he ever fee a 
murder of any kind committed? Yet did he not believe the re- 
ports of fuch crimes? But it were endlefs and fuperfluous to en- 
large on this head. In this fenfe of the word experience his argu- 
ment is evidently falfe. I therefore pafs to the fecond fenfe. In the 
fecond fenfe the argument would run thus : the evidence derived 
from teftimony is founded merely on the experience of other men. This 
fenfe is too glaringly abfurd to need being infifted upon } for how 
can I know the experience of others, but by teftimony ? And, this 
being granted, the argument would amount to this : the evidence 
derived from human teftimony is founded on human teftimony. 

Neither can it be faid that the word experience is taken in a 
compound fenfe, denoting partly our own perfonai experience, 
and partly that of others ; for though this be true in a certain 
fenfe, it is not fo in that which Mr. Hume's argument requires, 

Vol. VIII. A a namely, 
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namely, that they fhould refpett the fame object ; for they are too 
often feparated to be true in this fenfe. His argument is there- 
fore falfe in every fenfe he could afcribe to it. The true founda- 
tion of the credibility of human teftimony, in cafes not miraculous, 
is that laid down by all philofophers and jurifts, namely, the con- 
fiftency of the facl attefted with the known laws of nature, and 
fuch qualifications and circumftances of the witneffes as we know 
both from reafon* and experience fhould entitle them to credit. 

P. 345. *' Many particulars diminifh or deftroy the force of any 
'* argument derived from human teftimony j for inftance, if the 
" fact partakes of the extraordinary and the marvellous, in that cafe 
" the evidence refulting from the teftimony admits a diminution 
" greater or lcfTer in proportion as the fad is more or lefs unufual, 
" For the reafon we place any credit in witneffes or hiftorians, is 
" not from any connexion which we perceive a priori between 
" teftimony and reality, but becaufe we are accuftomed to find a 
" conformity between them ; but when the fad is fuch as feldom 
" falls under our obfdrvation, there is a conteft of two oppofite ex- 
" periences, of which the one deftroys the other as far as it goes. 
" The fame principle of experience which gives us a certain degree 
" of.affurance in the teftimony of witneffes, gives us alfo in this 

" cafe 

* Note, Reafon here denotes the knowledge derived partly from confeioufnefs* 
and partly from that circuitous experience well noticed and explained by our 
author in the note p. 308. 
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" cafe another degree of affurance againft the fad which they en- 
«' deavour to eftablifh ; from which contradidion there neceffarily 
*' arife a counterpoife and mutual deftrudion of belief and au- 
«' thority." 

In this paragraph many particulars indeed deferve animad- 
version. 

i<?. The extraordinary and the marvellous fhould not be con- 
founded. Many fads are extraordinary, yet not marvellous ; and 
many marvellous, that are not extraordinary. The birth of twins 
is not an ordinary fad, nor is the death of a man at the age of 
one hundred years, yet, though there be but one inftancc of »hc 
firft in a flock of one thoufand ewes, and of the other in a mortuary 
lift often thoufand deaths, a common fhepherd is credited in the firft 
cafe, and an unknown compiler of a bill of mortality in the fecond 
cafe, without any diminution of credit j and the reafon is, becaufe 
neither fad is contradidory to the known laws of nature, though 
both are unufual, and the laws relative either to the origin or 
ceffation of life are in great meafure unknown, and becaufe fuch 
fads, though by far not the moft ufual, are yet known by tefti- 
mony to have often occurred. 

2°. It is plain from the conftant recurrence of the words 
we and us, that by the experience mentioned in this paragraph 
our own perfonal experience is denoted, and indeed the tenor of 

A a 2 hi* 
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his argument requires it to be taken in that ftrict confined fenfe ; 
and yet in this fenfe his affertion is plainly falfe. In innumerable 
inftances we give credit to teftimony concerning facts, whereof, not 
only we have not been accuftomed, but alfo have never obferved 
the conformity with the teftimony. Thus, to fay nothing of the- 
relations of earthquakes and volcanos, the correfpondence of which 
relations with the facts defcribed could not be known to Mr. 
Hume from his own experience, as he never obferved either of 
thofe phenomena, I would afk him, when had he or any of his 
acquaintance feen a king put to death after a trial, by his own fub- 
jedts ? A fact furely both marvellous and extraordinary, of which 
there are but two or three inftances in the annals of mankind, 
and yet he believed,, and is,, himfelf the hiftotian of fuch a fact. 

3°. He tells us that with regard to fuch facts, " the fame 
" principle of experience which gives us a certain degree of 
" affurance in the teftimony of witneffes, gives us in this cafe 
" another degree of aflurance againft the fact ; and hence a contra- 
" diction, from which there neceftarily arifes a counterpoife and 
" mutual destruction of belief and authority." Let him apply this 
reafbning to the cafes juft mentioned, and he will perceive its il- 
lufion. — But to examine it more ftrictly, let us remark that it fup- 
pofes, that of one and the fame numerical fact our experience gives 
us an affurance which is contradicted by teftimony ; for if only a 
timilar fact be meant, there can be no contradiction, no more than 

if 
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if he had obferved that on the firft of June 1770 it had rained in 
Edinburgh, and a witnefs depofed that it did not rain on that 
day at London, nor in Edinburgh on the firft of June 177.1. , But 
if he means the fame numerical fad, there may indeed be a con- 
tradiction but there will be no counterpoife nor mutual deftruc- 
tion of belief^ and authority, for he afiuredly will adhere to his 
own experience, and hold the ~ contradictory teftimony at nought, 

I shall take no notice of the proverbial faying at Rome rela- 
tive to Cato, as every one knows fuch trite fayings are loofe modes 
of expreflion, and never ftridly and literally taken. 

P. 345. " The Indian Prince* who refufetf to believe the firft 

" relation concerning the efteds of froft (in Holland), reafoned 

" juftly. It naturally required very ftrong teftimony to engage. 

" his affent to fads, which arbfe from a ftate of nature with which 

" he was not acquainted, and bore fo little analogy to thofe events 

" of which he had conftant and uniform experience: — though they 

" were not contrary to his experience, they were not conformablet 



" to it." 



According to Mr. Hume's principles, certainly this Indian 
prince (the king of Siam) reafoned very juftly, and fhould not ad- 
mit that water was converted into ice by any degree of cold, upon 
any teftimony; nor does it appear that he ever did admit it. 

Neither 
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Neither fhould he admit that there exifted any ftate of nature 
which he had not himfelf obferved, and which was contradicted 
by the general and uniform experience of the kingdom of Siam. 
Mr. Hume indoed fays, it was not contrary to his experience, but 
merely not conformable to it j* but this non-conformity is in fact 
a contrariety, fince liquidity and folidity are contrary ftates. Nay, 
according to Mr. Hume's mode of reafoniug in the preceding para- 
graph, it was even a contradiction j for bis experience informed 
him that water was always liquid, and the fact related to him was 
that water ^htjometimes folk! (no allowance being made for diffe- 
rent climates) : neither fhould he believe that there exifted, in any 
feafon, a degree of cold which he had never experienced. But in 
reality this Indian Prince reafoned very abfurdiy ; for he muft have 
known that lead, filver and gold, or at leaft that pitch, wax and 
tallow are rendered liquid by a certain degree -of heat and become 
folid when cooled : by analogy he fhould therefore conclude, that 
water might fimilarly be affected by greater degrees of cold ; and 
that it was lb, he fhould have admitted on proper teftimony, as all 
Europe did upon Gmelin's teftimony, that mercury was frozen in 
Siberia, long before the illuftrious Cavendifh had repeated the 
experiment in England. He fhould alfo have known that ice 
was not unfrequent in the northern parts of Ava and the moun- 
tains of Cochinchina, kingdoms bordering on Siam. 

M&. 

* Locke alfo calls it contrary: book iv. cliap. 15, §5. 
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Mr. Hume however, confiftently enough I muft own, endea- 
vours to juitify the incredulity of the Indian Prince on this occa- 
fion ; for, p. 346, fays he, " It muft be confefled, that in the cafe 
" of freezing the event follows contrary to the rules of analogy, 
" and is fuch as a rational Indian could not look for. The opera- 
" tions of cold upon water are not gradual according to the de- 
" grees of cold, but whenever it comes to the freezing point, the 
" water pafles in a moment from the utmoft liquidity to perfect 
" hardnefs. Such an event may therefore be denominated extra- 
" ordinary, and requires a pretty ftrong teftimony to render it 
" credible to people in a warm climate" 

This ftatement is incorreel in feveral points. I have already 
fhewn that the freezing of Water is analogous to that of other li- 
quids, whether naturally or artificially rendered fo, each of which 
has its peculiar point of confolidation. And though water (nor 
other liquids) does not congeal before it comes to its freezing point, 
yet it may be cooled below that point before it freezes : it does 
not therefore in a moment pafs into ice when it comes to that 
point ; nay at all times, if its mafs be confiderable, it muft be long 
expofed to that degree of cold, or to a much greater, before it is 
converted into ice, and its converfion is gradual, a cruft being flrft 
formed on its furface, which fuccefitvely acquires both depth and 
hardnefs, both being in great meafure proportioned to the degree 
of cold. In this refped its congelation is analogous to that of wax 
and melted metals. — He adds that, " as they never faw water in 

" Mufcovy 
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« Mufcovy during the winter, they could not reafonably be 
" pofitive what could be the confequence." If fo, the fad fhould 
appear to them merely doubtful, and hot contrary to analogy ; 
confequently, even a flight teftimony fhould fuffice to eftablifh 
it. 



Jbid. " But in order to incrcafe the probability againft the 
teftimony of witnefles, let us fuppofe the fact which they 
affirm, inftead of being only marvellous, is really miraculous ; 
and fuppofe their teftimony, confidered apart, amounts to an 
entire proof, in that cafe there is proof againft proof, of 
which the ftrongeft muft prevail, but with a diminution of 
its force in proportion to that of its antagonift." 



u 



Here is a glaring inaccuracy; for by full proof Mr. Hume 
underftands fuch a proof as produces the laft degree of afTurance, 
and by an entire proef he evidently means a proof equally ftrong ; 
how < then can he fuppofe, in any cafe, one ftronger than the 
other, and that -the ftrongeft fhould prevail ? 

Ibid. " A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature ; and as a 
" firm and unaltered experience has eftablifhed thefe laws, the 
" proof againft a miracle from the very nature of the fact is as 
" entire as any argument from experience can poffibly be 
" imagined — nor can fuch a proof be deftroyed, or the mi- 

" racle 
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" racle rendered credible, but by an oppofite proof which is 
" fuperior." 

Here it is fuppofed very properly by our author, that the 
laws of phyfical nature may be contradictorily oppofed by thofe 
of moral nature ; for the proof by tefUmony of the violation of 
the former cannot be fuppofed full and entire, much lefs a 
fuperior proof, unlefs the falfehood of the teftimony mould 
imply a violation of the laws by which rational agents are go- 
verned. Now as it is metaphyfically evident, that two contra- 
dictory propofitions cannot both be true, but one muft be true, 
and the other falfe, fo one and the lame fact cannot be fuppofed 
to have cxifted in conformity to the laws of moral nature, 
and not to have exifted in conformity with the laws of phyfical 
nature. It is plain therefore that one or other of thefe laws mull 
have been infringed, fo that a miracle of fome kind muft 
have happened : if we do not admit that of a phyfical nature, 
we muft admit that of a moral nature, and vice verfa. We are 
therefore ferioufly to confider, which of thefe laws muft, con- 
fidently with right reafon, the occafion, and circumftances, be 
deemed to have been infringed ; and not content ourfelves with 
a mere fufpenfion of judgment, unlefs the matter no way 
concerns us. Mr. Hume feems indeed to have decided this 
point; for he tells us, that the laws of phyfical nature are firm 
and unalterable : how he has learned their inalterability I cannot 
tell. That they have not been altered, except in a few inftances 
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and for a (hort time, we may conclude from univerfal and 
nearly an uniform experience. But that the great Being ths: 
cftablifhed them, could not alfo interrupt their action, > 
violate them on any occafion, I fee no reafon to fuppofe. "N. ■ 
Mr. Hume himfelf, in a note in the fecond part of this effi) , 
admits the poflibility of their alteration; for he tells us, "mat 
" the decay, corruption and diflblution of nature is an evenc 
" rendered probable by many analogies." The truth of thia 
affertion, which Mr. Hume very unconfequentially admitted 
on the teftimony of a few aftronomers, I need not examine , i»ut 
I entertain no doubt but they were violated at the time of the 
univerfal deluge, a fact attefted, not only by the almoft unani- 
mous traditions of the moft antient civilized nations, but by 
the evident traces of that cataftrophe ftill apparent in many 
parts of the globe. That the phyfical laws of nature have fmce 
been interrupted on various occafions, for the eftablifhment of 
the Jewifh and Chriftian revelations, if any credit can be given 
to fuch teftimony as Mr. Hume calls a full proof, feems to me 
demonftrated. A caufe capable of interrupting thefe laws, and 
an occafion worthy of that interpofition, have been affigned, 
the moft cogent teftimony that fuch interruption has actually 
talcen place is produced, and the connexion of the prefent ftate of 
mankind by innumerable links with the belief of fuch interruption, 
in every age fince the commencement of our zera, is ftill ap- 
parent. But a caufe capable of producing a moral miracle in 
fupport of a falfehood, though anxioufly fought for by fome 
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antient and many modern philofophers, remains ftill to be 
difcovered. 

Page 347. In the fecond part of this efTay our author tells 
us, *' he had been much too liberal in fuppofing that the tefti- 
" mony upon which a miracle is founded may poffibly amount 
" to an entire proof, fo that the falfehood of fuch teftimony 
" would be a kind of prodigy -,"• What fignification he attached 
to the -word prodigy I cannot determine. In its'ufual acceptation 
it denotes fomething produced by nature, but out of its 
common courfe ; not a manifeft violation of its known laws, but 
the rcfult of unknown laws acting in unknown circumftances : 
fuch the effects of gunpowder, electricity and magnctifm mull, 
when firft difcovered, have appeared, or even the elevation of 
water in a common pump ; and fuch the production of an 
animal with two heads muft ftill appear. But the moral laws, 
or motives which can influence men in their fenfes, are per- 
fectly known ; arid hence a line of conduct incompatible with 
thefe in known circumftances muft be deemed abfolutely im- 
poffible. 

Ibid. The circumftances our author thinks requifite, to give 
us a full afluranee in the teftimony of men, at leaft in cafe of 
miracles, are fome of them new and extraordinary, being fuch 
as no jurift ever required. " A miracle (he tells us) ftiould, to 
" give us this afluranee, be attefted by a fufficient number of 
" men of fuch unqueftioned good fenfe, education, and learning, 
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" ^s to fecttre u* againft all delufion in themfelves." If by good 
fenfe he means that they fhould not be idiots, enthufiafts, or 
madmen, this qualification cannot be difputed $ but why educa- 
tion and learning are required to atteft all forts of miraculous 
events, I cannot conjecture, as the knowledge of many fuch 
events requires nothing more than the free ufe of one's fight 
or feeling. It is plain that neither education nor learning is 
requifite to obferve, that a man notorioufly blind from his na- 
tivity is made to fee without arty chirurgical operation, or that 
a man notorioufly dead is reftored to life; or to fee a man 
walking on water as on firm land, &c. thefe are not tricks or 
impoftures that require fome Ikill for their detection. 

The fecond qualification he requires, is "fuch undoubted 
" integrity as to place them beyond all fufpicion of any defign 
** to deceive others." To this I perfectly agree. 

The third is " fuch credit and reputation in the eyes of 
** mankind, as to have a great deal to lofe in cafe of being 
" detected in any falfehood." He might add, or at haft a great deal 
to fear in cafe of deteclhn. For men of an inferior clafs may be 
little known, and therefore not lofe much credit or reputation; 
but they may well fear corporal punishment, lofs of liberty or 
life. 

Ibid. 4thly, He requires •* that they mould atteft fads per- 
" formed in fuch a public xnanner, and in fo celebrated a part 
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" of the world, as to render detection (if falfe) unavoidable." 
1 he teftimony of witnefTes, otherwife duly qualified, and 
acting under the terror of punifhment, if found to prevaricate, 
does not appear to me to require much publicity to be intitled 
to credit : but this depends on various collateral confederations ; 
for unlefs the falfehood of the teftimony were itfelf miraculous, 
that is out of nature, I fhould give it no credit in fuch cafes as 
we now difcufs, whether the event were public or private. 
Neither do I fee the neceflity that the miracle fhould be per- 
formed in a celebrated part of the world ; for, if falfe, its 
falfehood may eafily be detected, or at leaft it may eafily be ren- 
dered fufpicious by thofe that are interefted in difcrediting it, 
whether performed in the country, or in a celebrated capital. 
Nay the fcene of forne of the grofleft impoflures of this nature 
has been laid in celebrated capitals, as Alexandria, Naples, 
Paris, &c. 

After enumerating fome of the circumftances that fhould 
attend the atteftation of a miracle, our author pafTes to thofe 
that, in his opinion, generally promote its reception and credit ; 
lfayjomc; for the circumftances that have preceded, accompanied, 
and fucceeded the atteftation of real miracles, are much more 
numerous and cogent. 

Ibid. He tells us, that " though we readily reject any 
*' fact that is unufual and incredible in an ordinary degree, 
** yet in advancing farther, the mind obferves not always 
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" the fame rule; but when any thing is affirmed utterly 
" abfurd and miraculous, it rather the more readily admits 
" fuch a fact, upon account of that very circumftance which 
" ought to deftroy ail its authority. The paffion of fur- 
*'• prife and wonder, arifing from miracles, being an agreeable 
" emotion, gives a fenfible tendency towards the belief of thofe 
" events from which it is derived." 

That fuch a retrogreffive difpofition refembling a curve of 
double inflexion, rejecting a fad marvellous in a low degree, 
and readily receiving one marvellous in the higheft degree, 
mould exift in the human mind, woujd indeed be an extraor- 
dinary phenomenon, and fuch as I am not difpofed to admit 
on the teftimony of Mr. Hume; it being contrary to my own 
obfervation, though I have lived fomewhat longer than he has. 
The general belief of fecond fight among the vulgar of his 
country probably fuggefted this notion to him. He fhould 
however remark, that the ready admiffion of the 'marvellous 
never takes place, even among the weakeft men, and the moll 
ignorant vulgar, except with regard to objects coincident with, 
or at leaft not repugnant to their religious belief, fuch as ftories 
of witchcraft, apparitions, magick, &c. and even here that 
retrograde difpofition does not appear, for the credulity of the 
moft credulous has its bounds. Nay all will certainly refift this 
paffion for the marreJlous, if it be oppofed by tendencies much 
more powerful, as attachment to their rooted prejudices, their 
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ed habits, and regard to their immediate interefts. A tefti- 
mony oppofed by fuch obftacles will certainly never be received 
through a mere love of, the marvellous. The inftances our 
author adduces of wonderful tales believed on the credit of 
travellers, or various hiftorians, prove nothing more than the 
exigence of a love of the marvellous in the human breaft, which 
I readily admit. But the circumftances attending fuch loofe 
tales, and thofe that have attended the teftimony of real miracles, 
are fo ftrikingly different, that none but the mod ignorant can 
require a detailed comparifon. 

The next circumftance, which, according to Mr. Hume, pro- 
motes the credit of fupernatural and miraculous relations, " but 
" in reality forms a very flrong prefumption againft them, is, 
" that they are obferved chiefly to abound among ignorant and 
" barbarous nations ; or, if a civilized people has ever given 
" admiffion to any of them, that people will be found to have 
" received them from ignorant and barbarous anceftors, who 
" tranfmittcd them with that inviolable fanclion and authority, 
" which always attend antient and received opinions." Pre- 
fumptions are certainly of weight, where proofs from the nature 
of the cafe cannot be expected. Stabit pra/umptio donee probetur 
contrarium. is the rule of law ; but where proofs can be reforted 
to, prefumptions are of little weight. Prodigies, omens, and 
oracles are, it is true, frequently mentioned by pagan hiftorians, 
as having occured in ages -of barbarifm and ignorance; but fo 
far are they from having been tranfmitted with that inviolable 
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fan&ioh and authority which our author mentions, that the 
hiflorians themfelves frequently relate them as doubtful. Miracles 
on the contrary are fcarce ever mentioned -by pagan hiftoriaris. 
It is in countries perfectly civilized, and in the moft enlightened 
periods, that thefe are faid to have been performed. Let them 
happen where they may, it is the circum fiances, occafion, and 
teftimony that fupport them, which muft finally evince their 
reality. 

Our author adds, " a judicious reader is apt to fay upon the 
" perufal of thefe wonderful hiftorians, ftrange that fuch pro- 
" digious events never happen in our days! but it is nothing 
" ftrange I hope, that men fhould tie in all ages." Nor is it more 
ftrange, that prefumptuOus igtiorance fhould in all ages deny the 
moft certain" feds. Witnefs the king of Siam already mentioned. 
Many men of education denied, as I well remember, the poffibi- 
lity of the elevation of balloons for feveral months after their 
invention. Defcartes denied the poffibility of Archimedes's burning 
mirrors, fince verified by' BufFon. The telefcopic difcoveries of 
Galileo were looked upon by fome philofophers as idle dreams, 
Jitter fubjeSs of derifton than of reafoning. Lord Bacon, as Hume 
himifelf obferves, gave no credit to the Copernican fyftem. Many 
prodigies mentioned by Livy, fuch as monftrous births, fire ap- 
pearing on the points of fpears, have been alfo derided ; though 
abundant proofs of fuch births may be feen in the volumes of 
the tranfactions of many Academies, and fire or lambent flame 
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on the points of fpears in certain fituations is now well known 
to be no uncommon ele&rical phenomenon.* 

Here our author concludes his general reafoning againft the 
credit of miracles upon any teftimony ; and as the remainder of 
his effay is nothing more than an attempt to prove, that many 
acknowledged impoftures are as credible as thofe miracles whofe 
credit is moft firmly eftabliflitd, a fubject foreign to academic 
difcuflion, 1 fhall here clofe my obfervations on the paradoxes 
he has advanced. 

* Pilorum cacumina fua fponte arferunt. Cxfar de bcllo Africano cap. 6*. Plin. 
Hift. Nat. lib. 2. cap. 37. Prieftlcy's Hift. of Electricity, p. 395. 
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